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parties, then as yesterday and to-day, to realize the dangers
which threatened from abroad or to convey the reality of those
dangers to the people. Alike in Europe and Asia revolutionary
changes had taken place since the new century began and every
one of those changes had brought us nearer by 1911 to the end of
the first century of comparative peace and uninterrupted pro-
gress which the world had known for nearly two thousand years.

Europe at the opening of the present century was still in
appearance the Europe of the ancien regime. Four great empires,
Germany,1 Austria-Hungary, Russia, and Turkey, dominated
continental Europe east of the Rhine. Three great empires,
Great Britain, Russia, and China, dominated Asia. The
appearance of a European order was only preserved by
immense forces of tradition and sentiment and by the fear uni-
versally felt by elder statesmen of all countries that even the
most modest attempts at repair or readjustment would bring
the whole structure to ruin.

The accepted keystones of British foreign policy in the
nineteenth century had been three: naval supremacy, the pre-
servation of a balance of power on the Continent, and a rigid
abstinence from continental commitments.2 This meant in
practice, by the end of the century, the two-power naval
standard and the concentration of our diplomatic efforts on the
prevention of disputes between the great powers and the localiza-
tion of such disputes if they broke out into hostilities. This
policy had one overwhelming advantage: it brought us security
and it made us no enemies. It had one disadvantage which in
certain circumstances might also be overwhelming: it brought
us no friends. We had found proof of both these facts during
the South African War.

1 Or, more correctly, the German Empire.

2 It was the policy laid down by Canning and more fully defined by
Clarendon, as summarized by Mr. Gladstone, in words the wisdom of which
can be well appreciated to-day: * England should keep entire in her own
hands the means of estimating her own obligations upon the various states
of facts as tHey arise. .. .   She should not foreclose or narrow her own liberty
of choice by declarations made to the powers in their real or supposed
interests, of which they would claim to be at least joint interpreters. . . .
It is dangerous for her to assume alone an advanced and therefore an
isolated position in regard to European controversies/